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fell in so much more happily than those of any
lumbering Spaniards could. Far-off, the little
Spanish guns did correspondingly small damage,
even when they managed to hit; while the heavy
metal of the English, handled by real seamen-
gunners, inflicted crushing damage in return.

But even more important than the Englishmen's
superiority in rig, hull, armament, and expert
seamanship was their tactical use of the thor-
oughly modern line-ahead. Any one who will take
the letter T as an illustration can easily understand
the advantage of 'crossing his T.' The upright
represents an enemy caught when in column-ahead,
as he would be, for instance, when issuing from a
narrow-necked port. In this formation he can
only use bow fire, and that only in succession, on a
very narrow front. But the fleet represented by
the crosspiece, moving across the point of the up-
right, is in the deadly line-ahead, with all its near
broadsides turned in one long converging line of
fire against the helplessly narrow-fronted enemy.
If the enemy, sticking to mediaeval tactics, had
room to broaden his front by forming column-
abreast, as galleys always did, that is, with several
uprights side by side, he would still be at the same
sort of disadvantage; for this would only mean a